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THE BERLIN CONVERSATIONS AND RUSSO-GERMAN 
RELATIONS. 


NTIL the Stresa meeting, fixed for April 11, has taken place 
it is obviously not possible to form an opinion as to the 
degree of progress, towards finding the bases of a European 

settlement which has been achieved by the conversations in 
Berlin, Moscow, Warsaw and Prague. The Stresa Conference 
itself, also, has as its purpose only the reviewing of the situation 
in the light of the information obtained by the British Ministers 
luring their visits to those capitals, and it is fully realized by the 
French, no less than by the British Government, that the 
efforts being made to. reach an understanding with any element of 
permanency in it must be spread over some weeks, if not months. 

In the meantime, however, the conversations in Berlin and the 
attitude understood to have been taken up by Herr Hitler afford 
plenty of material for reaching a judgment as to the character of 
the problem which has to be solved. In particular, the fact that 
Germany—so far, at any rate—has rejected the idea of the Eastern 
Pact of mutual assistance is likely to dominate the proceedings at 
Stresa, since it affects so materially all the other points on which 
consultations have been going on. For it has been made clear 
from the outset that the Declaration of February 3 was to be taken 
as a whole, and that the suggestions made to furnish a basis for 
‘a general settlement freely negotiated ’’ should not be subjected 
to a process of picking and choosing ; and it was on the distinct 
understanding that Herr Hitler was prepared to discuss them all 
that the British Ministers went to Berlin. 

The discussion which actually took place, however, while it 
covered all the proposals in the Anglo-French Declaration, did not 
afiord much hope that agreement could ever be reached on the 
lines therein indicated. Herr Hitler did not merely make a state- 
ment of the policy of the Reich Government ; he listened carefully 
to all the considerations put forward in support of the proposals 
of which the February Declaration is made up. But it is evident, 
irom what is allowed to be known of the discussions, that he ex- 
pressed himself as entirely unconvinced of either the advantages 
or the practicability of certain of these proposals, in particular 
that of the Eastern Pact, which he objects to primarily because of 
its provision for mutual military assistance,’ while he also declined 
to give any indication that he would ever join in a guarantee of 
Austrian independence. 

The rejection of these two schemes is felt to be very near to a re- 
pudiation of the principle of collective security, and it is this fact 
that accounts for the recognition by the British Government that 
a considerable divergence of opinion ’’ exists between it and the 





Pe. The German objections to the Pact were referred to in the Bulletins of 
‘ebruary 7, 1935, page 7 and March 7, 1935, page 5. See also the issues of Sep- 
tember 13, 1934, pages 22-23, and September 27, 1934, pages 16 and 18. 
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Government of the Reich. The main argument put forward by 
Herr Hitler in justification alike of his own plans and of his rejection 
of the Eastern Pact is the existence of a threat from the East ip 
the growing strength of Soviet Russia, and, incidentally, it may 
be of interest to mention here that the Fiihrer was found now to 
hold the belief that the danger of an attack by Russia is a com. 
paratively immediate one, and not merely a probability of the 
more or less distant future. And apart from the danger of direc 
military attack it is, apparently, his fixed conviction that National- 
Socialism and all it stands for forms the only real bulwark against 
Communism, international Socialism and “leftist ’’ ideas generally. 
and all that they stand for. 


One of the most significant results, in fact, of the triumph oj 
Herr Hitler in Germany has been the deterioration of the relations 
between that country and the Soviet Union, a change which has 
had, and is having, a very important effect on international relations 
throughout the whole of Europe. From Rappallo in 1922 up to 
the advent of the Fiihrer to power the policy of the German 
Government was, on the whole, one of good-will towards Moscow. 
A Trade Treaty was concluded on October 12, 1925, and a Neutrality 
and Non-aggression Pact on April 24 the following year, and at 
Geneva in the years 1927-30 the delegations of the two countries 
to the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
found their interests were such as to bring them together when 
M. Litvinoff brought forward and pressed the Soviet proposals 
for complete and all-round disarmament. 


Once National-Socialism with its expansionist ideas had 
triumphed, however, it was impossible that growing distrust of 
Germany should not have been felt in Moscow. The doctrines 
preached in Herr Hitler’s book and the countenance given to the 
aims set out in Herr Rosenberg’s writings and in the policy 
advocated by Herr Hugenberg all suggested that only the oppor- 
tunity was needed for attempts to be made to gain new territory 
for the German race in the East, probably in the Baltic States, 
at the expense of Poland, or in the Russian Ukraine. Certain 
passages in Mein Kampf show alike Herr Hitler’s fear of the 
spread of Bolshevism and his belief that Germany’s destiny is to 
extend to the East. For example, writing on the subject 0 
Policy in the Orient’ he says : 


‘** Fate itself seems to wish to give us our direction. When 
fate abandoned Russia to Bolshevism it robbed the Russian peop! 
of the educated class which once created and guaranteed theif 
existence as a State. The Germanic element may now be te 
garded as entirely wiped out in Russia. The Jew has taken its 
place. It is as impossible for the Russian to shake off the Jewis! 
yoke by his own strength as it is for the Jew to ) keep control of th 


(1 1) Chapter XIV of the English Edition. 
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vast Empire for any length of time. His character is not that of 
an organizer, but of a decomposing leaven. The immense Empire 


will one day collapse... .” 
“The present-day rulers of Russia have no intention of entering 


into any alliance for a long period... .” 

“The menace which Russia suffers under is one which per- 
petually hangs over Germany. Germany is the next great objective 
of Bolshevism. . . .” 

This was written, of course, in 1924, when Herr Hitler had 
less knowledge of conditions in other countries than he has to-day, 
hut Soviet leaders have more than once asked, in vain, for a state- 
ment from Berlin repudiating the ideas expressed here and in 
other writings and speeches of German Ministers and propagandists. 
In a comparatively recent reference to the danger from the East’ 
Herr Hitler said : 

“If a single country in Western or Central Europe succeeded 
to Bolshevism the poison would spread till it had infected the oldest 
and finest civilizations. By waging war on Bolshevism Germany, 
as often before in her history, is fulfilling a European mission.” 
It was soon after this that M. Litvinoff made one of his public 

requests that the German Government should disavow its ex- 
pansionist aims if it desired to remove the distrust felt in Russia. 
Speaking before the Central Executive Committee of the Union 
on December 29, 1933, he made some ironical comments on the 
friendly relations which had developed between Germany and 
Japan, who had “‘ even recognized that they are of common race.”’ 
“This has become quite possible,’’ he went on, “ since the idea of 
race has ceased to be regarded as an ethnological and anthropological 
conception, and has become something in the nature of the designa- 
tion of a militant organization.” 

The conception of German foreign policy developed by Herr 
Hitler in his book, he said, meant that “ by fire and sword she had 
to carve a way for herself for expansion eastwards, without stopping 
at the frontiers of the Soviet Union, and subject to her will the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R.”’ 

He had hoped, he went on, that having come to power Herr 
Hitler and the other preachers of these doctrines would renounce 
these conceptions, but he still waited to hear that they had done 
so; “at any rate,”’ he said, ‘‘ we are not aware of a single respon- 
sible declaration which would erase completely the above-mentioned 
conception.” On the contrary, Mein Kampf continued to circulate 
in Germany, without any expurgations, in new editions, while the 
same conception was also being discussed openly in the columns of 
the German press. In the previous June also, had appeared the 
Hugenberg Memorandum,” in the conclusion of which the thesis was 





1) In a speech at the Nazi Party Congress at Nuremberg on September 3, 1933. 
2) This was presented to the World Economic Conference in London on 
June 16, 1933. The Government announced that it contained the writer’s per- 
sonal views only. The Soviet Government protested in Berlin against the inclusion 
in it of an appeal “ for joint efforts to end revolution and inner collapse which 
lound their starting point in Russia.”’ 


( 
( 
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set out that if Germany did not receive back her colonies in Africa 
she would perforce have to find room for her growing population jn 
the East of Europe. It was all this, he said, that had made their 
relations with Germany unrecognizable, and not any action on 
their own part. 


M. Molotoff also quoted statements appearing in Herr Hitler's 
book, in his speech to the All-Union Congress last January, and 
stated, as had M. Litvinoff, that he was compelled to assume that 
they still represented the policy of Nazi Germany. In particular 
he referred to a passage reading: ‘‘ When we speak of new lands 
in Europe, we may bear in mind in the first place Russia and the 
frontier States subject to it.” 


M. Bukharin went further, and accused Germany of intending 
to annex everything in Europe right up to the Ural Mountains,’ 
and at about the same time reports appeared in the press of a secret 
pact between Germany and Poland to solve the Polish Corridor at 
Russia’s expense. 


There were other elements, also, in the progressive deterioration 
of Russo-German relations during the past two years, which has 
been noted by M. Litvinoff, though whether they are of such a 
character as to justify in any way Herr Hitler’s professed fear of 
Russia is another matter. The treatment of Communists in 
Germany and the proceedings in connection with the Reichstag 
fire trial led to serious differences very soon after the Nazi régime 
was established. The offices of the Soviet oil company were raided 
in April, and in September, 1933 all German press correspondents 
were expelled from the Soviet Union, while in Germany the circula- 
tion of Soviet papers was forbidden. This was owing to the fact 
that when the fire trial began at Leipzig the Tass Agency repre- 
sentative and the correspondent of Jzvestia were arrested in what 
appears to have been the most high-handed and _ unjustifiable 
manner, and strong protests made by the Soviet Government 
received no reply from Berlin. 


For some time after this the Soviet Government’s distrust ol 
Germany was overshadowed by the very definite fear that war 
might break out at any moment with Japan,’ but as against this 
the Soviet leaders were able to put on the credit side the recognition 
by the U.S.A., the signature of non-aggression treaties with France 
and Italy, and the establishment of very cordial relations with France 
following M. Herriot’s visit to Moscow in September, 1933. Relations 
with Poland also improved, a fact attributed by M. Stalin in large 
part to the “unfriendly change’’ in the attitude of Germany 





(1) In his speech on February 14 last, to a Collective Farm Congress in Moscow 

(2) How seriously this was believed in Moscow may be judged from the fact 
that M. Kaganovitch, speaking at a Party Congress on January 22, 1934, said: 
“ Our relations with Japan constantly grow worse. We must expect to be attacked 
any day now.” 
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7 
-owards them,’ and in February, 1934 it was decided that the 
duration of the existing Pact of Non-Aggression between them 
should be extended from three to ten years.’ 

No further developments of any particular importance took 
place in the relations between Germany and Russia until the summer 
of 1934, when the question of the Eastern Pact was first discussed in 
Geneva, Paris and London. On July 21 the Soviet Government 
informed the Reich Government that it agreed with the suggestion 
that the U.S.S.R. should become a co-guarantor of the LocarnoTreaty, 
as well as with the proposal that the French guarantee, under the 
proposed Eastern Pact, should extend to Germany's eastern 
frontier.s The principle of the pact was not welcomed in Berlin, 
as has been made increasingly evident during the past few weeks, 
and even when the idea was first broached it was described as a 
humiliation to Germany, on the ground that she was being recom- 
mended to adhere “‘ under the scourge of a Franco-Soviet alliance,” 
as the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung expressed it. And it was un- 
fortunate that only a week or two before (on July 7) a manifesto 
had appeared over the signatures of the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International proclaiming the intention to destroy 
to the foundations Herr Hitler’s State machine and create a 
“German Soviet Republic under Communist leadership fraternally 
allied to the U.S.S.R.”” The document was entitled “‘ Programme 
of Emancipation for the German Working Class,’’ and outlined 
plans for the creation of a German Red Army, to be linked up with 
the revolutionary elements in Poland and other countries. 

Whether Herr Hitler was impressed by the contents of this 
document it is not possible to say, but his attitude suggests that 
he takes seriously such threats to the stability of the Western 
States. The German press in general continues to write about 
Russia in a manner based on the assumption that the Soviet leaders 
still wish for the destruction of the bourgeois world, and if this 
thesis were questioned would no doubt reply that only time will 
show whether there has been anything more than a temporary and 
opportunist change of policy in Moscow. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, for example, last month quoted an 
order of the Commissar of Defence and interpreted it to mean that 
the aim of the Red Army was world revolution. It also reproduced 
an alleged secret resolution of M. Stalin’s inner council to the effect 
that a world war would be the starting point for a world revolution. * 


(1) In his speech to the 17th Congress of the Communist Party on January 26, 
1934. 

(2) This followed the visit to Moscow of Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign 
Minister. The agreement extending the Pact was signed on May 5, 1934. 
_ (3) The Eastern Pact was first proposed by M. Litvinoff to M. Barthou at 
Geneva on May 18, and was discussed by the latter with the British Government 
in London on July 8—1o0. See the Bulletin of July 19, 1934, Vol. XI, No. 2, pa ge 24. 

(4) The Soviet press described these statements as “ impudent anti-Soviet 
akes ’" which aimed at making Great Britain suspect the Red Army’s intentions 
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The Russians, on their side, would appear to be more than ever 
convinced that the danger of war is both real and immediate 
M. Stalin is reported to have told Mr. Eden that he considered the 
situation to-day to be more critical than in Ig14. The policy oj 
the Soviet Government at the present juncture is to insist on the 
Eastern Pact complete and unmodified, and it is felt that there cay 
be no general European agreement of real value unless Germany 
subscribes to the Pact. The usefulness of pacts of non-aggressiop 
is considered to have long passed, since they have a moral value 
only, and provide no assured protection in the event of a pact or 
treaty being violated in a manner similar to that which Germany 
has acted in regard to the Treaty of Versailles. 

Up to the present, then, there would appear to be little chance 
of finding a formula such as could reconcile the respective attitudes 
of Germany and the Soviet Union, and at the time of writing, th 
news from Warsaw, also, does not encourage the view that Poland will 
show any more enthusiasm for the idea of the Eastern Pact than 
does Germany. If Herr Hitler does not himself consider that he has 
closed the door to the possibility of an arrangement for [astern 
Europe which should satisfy the demands and calm the fears o 
Germany’s eastern neighbours and the U.S.S.R., it is clear that the 
proposals he has made omit the one stipulation which, in the eyes 
of both Paris and Moscow, is essential to give the pact real value 
—the undertaking to give armed assistance to the victim ol 


aggression." 
H. L. 





(1) The German view was set out in a semi-official statement issued on March 2 
Vide Chronology, page 22. 
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9 
CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 


March 20th.—An official statement reported that Ethiopean and 
italian delegates had met on March 13th and signed a procés verbal 
fixing the general conditions for the provisional neutral zone. On 
March roth the Government communicated its ratification of the 
document to the Italian Minister. 

Report ve action of raiders near Agable. (See /taly). 

March 22nd.—Italian Note to League ve Abyssinian appeal. (Se¢ 
Italy). 

‘March 25th.—Report re border clash in Eritrea. (See Italy). 

The Government issued a statement, which was communicated to 
the Italian Government by the Legation and published in Rome, denying 
that there was any concentration of troops along the frontiers of the 
{talian colonies. The Government had adopted this attitude to prove 
their desire for peace and their full confidence in the League, in spite 
of the danger involved by the “ vast Italian military measures.” 

March 27th.—Reports were current, from an Italian source, that 
the Government was purchasing considerable quantities of arms, 
including tanks, from Germany. 

March 29th.—Report re breaking off of direct negotiations with 
ltaly. (See Italy). 

March 30th.—Note to League asking for convoking of arbitration 
committee. (See League of Nations). 

April 2nd.—The Government announced the receipt of a Note of 
protest from the Italian Government in reference to an incident on 


March 23rd. The Note stated that 300 Ethiopeans invading Eritrea 
had been put to flight by two Italian soldiers, but the Government 
stated that what happened was that an Ethiopean had been treacher- 
ously murdered when he entered Erithea secretly to sell rifles to an 
Italian post, in accordance with an arrangement made previously. 

The Government stated that there was no foundation for the 
report that offers of assistance had been made by German sources. 


Australia. 
March 28th.—A new tariff schedule was presented to the House 


of Representatives by the Minister for Trade and Customs, to come 
into force the following day. It provided for important reductions in 
the duties on a number of articles, including farm and other machinery 
and wearing apparel. 


Austria. 

_ March 23rd.—Sentences of life imprisonment were passed by the 
Military Court in Vienna on two men, one a Major in the Army, for 
planning a raid on the Chancery with the object of setting up a Nazi 
Government. (The raid was to have taken place in January, 1934, 
but did not mature). Two police officials were sentenced to terms of 
12 and 15 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Belgium. 3 
March 20th.—The Socialist Party decided to collaborate in the 


lormation of a Ministry of National Union, with a programme to 
include the defence of the belga at its existing gold parity. 
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March 21st.—The King asked M. Theunis to form a Nationa) 
Government, but he declined. 

March 23rd.—! 1e King asked M. van Zeeland, Vice-Governor o 
the National Bank, to form a Cabinet, and he accepted. 

March 25th—M. van Zeeland formed a Cabinet, taking the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs himself. M. Gerard was Minister of Finance: 
M. de Warnasse, the Interior; M. Van Isacker, Economic Affairs: 
M. Foudan, Justice; M. Devéze, National Defence; M. Bovesse 
Education; M. de Man, Public Works and Unemployment ; an 
M. Delattre, Labour. 

Five of the Ministers were Catholic Party leaders, four were 
Socialists, four Liberals, and one Christian Democrat. 

Vicomte Poullet, M. Paul-Hymans, and M. Emile Vandervelde 
were appointed Ministers without portfolio. 

March 27th.—The National Committee of the Liberal Party 
decided to support the Government on condition that its programm: 
comprised the legal maintenance of the franc at its existing gold value. 

March 28th.—The Government ordered the closing for three day: 
of the Bourses in Brussels and Antwerp. 

A meeting of Socialist Senators and Deputies, by 54 votes to 1, 
passed a resolution of confidence in the Socialist Ministers. 

March 29th.—The Prime Minister announced in the Chamber that 
the Government had decided to devaluate the belga from March 31st 
by an amount not greater than 30 per cent. and not less than 25 per 
cent. An exchange equalization fund would be created for th 
maintenance of the currency at its new level. 

M. van Zeeland then outlined a programme of banking reform and 
economic reconstruction. One advantage of the new monetary measure 
would be a rise in the wholesale level of prices and a reduction in the 
abnormal disparity between wholesale and retail prices. 

He pointed out that for two weeks the gold standard had in fact 
been suspended, since exchange control had created two currencies, 
one internal, which had remained unaltered, and one external, whici 
had been steadily dropping. There had been a constant flight of capital, 
which had weakened the banks and public confidence in them. 

The devaluation was in no sense an abandonment of the gold 
standard, since the belga would still bave a fixed, though lower, value. 
The Government would do all in their power to encourage a gener@! 
stabilization of currencies. 

The Prime Minister also called for an extension of the specia! 
powers granted to the Government for one year, and two Bills wer 
tabled, one embodying the monetary programme, and the other 
providing for the extension of the special powers. 

The Government received a vote of confidence in the Chamber 
by 107 votes to 54. Only the Socialists, however, supported th 
Government unanimously. ; 

March 30th.—The Senate approved the Government declaration 
by 110 votes to 20, with 19 abstentions. 

The Premier intervened both in the Senate and Chamber and 
pointed out, inter alia, that from the moment the Theunis Cabinet 
introduced exchange restrictions, and the inevitable depreciation 
abroad of the belga began, the country had in fact, if not in theory, 
abandoned the gold standard. 
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March 31st.—The Cabinet issued a decree fixing the depreciation 
of the belga at 28 per cent. and taking the necessary steps to peg the 
currency at that level. 

The Premier broadcast a statement to the nation in which he 
said the currency would find new force the very next day (i.e. Monday, 
when the Bourse would reopen). “If,” he went on, “ there is need 
to defend the franc in its new position, we are there to do it. Stop 
worrying about your bank deposits or savings. Never have they been 
safer than to-day.” 

April 1st.—The Bourse reopened, and all prices rose considerably. 


The gold content of the belga was fixed at .150632 grammes, and 
the new equivalent of 100 French francs was 39.135 belgas, as against 
the former parity of 28. Sterling was quoted at 28.20 belgas. 


Brazil. 
March 27th.—The Chamber passed the third reading of the 
National Security Bill by 112 votes to 23. This made illegal attempts 
to subvert public order, persuade workers to strike, or to infringe the 
Constitution by resort to violence. 

A number of soldiers and sailors were arrested on suspicion of 
plotting against the authorities. 

March 29th.—The Chamber gave the final reading to the Security 
Sill. 


Bulgaria. 

March 27th.—The Government informed the Turkish Govern- 
ment that Bulgaria did not contemplate denouncing the military 
clauses of the Treaty of Neuilly. 


Canada. 


March 22nd.—The Minister of Finance presented the Budget for 
1934-35 to the House of Commons. The total revenue was $359 
millions odd, and the ordinary expenditure $356 millions odd. There 
were, however, special expenditure of $66 million (of which $60 
million was for unemployment relief) and capital expenditure to be 
added, resulting in a net deficit of $69 million odd. 

The direct liabilities of the Federal Government at March 31st, 
1935 were estimated to total $3,305 million. 

For the year 1935-36 revenue was estimated at $392 million 
and expenditure (ordinary) at $370 million. 


April 1st.—The House of Commons accepted unanimously a 
resolution reaffirming the allegiance of Canada to the Kellogg Treaty, 
and urging the Government to support “all effective measures to 
ensure the world’s peace either through the League of Nations or 
otherwise in co-operation with other Governments.” 

_ The mover, Mr. Bourassa (Liberal) put forward isolationist doctrines 
Which were condemned by Government supporters and by Mr. 
Mackenzie King. 


China. 
_ March 20th.—Government troops reported successes against the 
Communists in the north-west of Kweichow, while those under 
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Ho-lung were stated to be in difficulties in the north-east, on the border 
of Hunan. 

March 21st.—The Government approved the flotation of bonds 
to the value of $100 million, secured by the consolidation tax. The 
purpose of the issue was to strengthen the capital structure of the 
three chief banks, which had lately been approached for loans by 
numerous industrial concerns. 

March 25th.—It was learnt that the two missionaries reported 
on March 7th to have been killed by Reds, were alive and well at 


Hancheng, Shensi. 
Czechoslovakia. 


March 27th.—M. Titulescu arrived at Bratislava and discussed 
the situation with Dr. Benes and the Italian Minister. He sub. 
sequently stated that he was in favour of the abolition of the frontiers 
of the countries of the Little Entente. 


Denmark. 


April 2nd.—A meeting in Copenhagen of the Foreign Ministers 
of the Scandinavian countries drew up a programme of common policy 
regarding armaments for discussion by the League Council on April 15th. 


Egypt. 
March 31st.—The Government was understood to have sanctioned 


the recruiting of labourers by the Italian Government for roadmaking 
and other work in Eritrea. The total number was expected to be 


7,000, and it was agreed by the Italian authorities that they should 
not be employed in the military zones or on military work, and should 
be repatriated at once on the outbreak of any hostilities. 

April 1st.—The Government cancelled the arrangements for the 
despatch of labourers to Italian Eritrea. The press was strongly 
opposed to the scheme. 


France. 
March 20th.—The Cabinet approved the terms of a Note of protest 


to the German Government, and also approved the principle of 4 
conference between France, Great Britain and Italy, to be held in 
Paris on March 23rd. _ It decided to invoke the League of Nations in 
respect of the unilateral violation of the Treaty by Germany. 

Speaking in the Senate during the discussion of interpellations on 
the national defences the Prime Minister declared that there was no 
question of increasing the strength of the forces, but merely of main- 
taining them at the normal level. All possible alternatives to the 
extension of the period of service had been considered and had been 
found unsatisfactory. 

The rearmament of Germany had been known about for a long 
time, and all the figures given had been below the true ones. To b 
resigned to this rearmament would imply that they were resigned to 
look on at the bankruptcy of the Disarmament Conference ; but France 
intended to continue her efforts towards disarmament, subject to 
mutual guarantees of security. 

As to the German proclamation, this had been represented, he 
said, as a reply to the British White Paper and the French increase 
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in the period of service, but the fact was that the 12 army corps and 
the 36 divisions were already in existence. 

The proclamation deserved careful reading. France could not 
accept the German Government’s self-justification as to the respon- 
sibility for the War ; the judgment of the world had long since been 
delivered. It was not true that the German people had voluntarily 
iaid down their arms in 1918; it was France who had desired the 
armistice, because the coalition that fought for the right had been 
victorious. 

It was also untrue that France had not fulfilled her engagements 
as to disarmament; if she had not done more it was solely because 
of what went on in Germany. It was not true to say that Germany 
had fulfilled her disarmament obligations, for new clandestine under- 
takings had constituted a veritable rearmament. 

The French people, M. Flandin went on, had been deeply moved 
when Germany left the League, but they had lately begun to hope 
again as a result of the Rome and London Agreements. In London 
they had begun a policy which promised to prevent catastrophe and 
had been about to resume the disarmament discussions at Geneva. 
And this was the moment in which Germany pretended to consider 
herself threatened. 

If France had now decided to appeal to the League under Article 11 
of the Covenant, she was, serving not her own interests but those. of 
all States. France was strong enough to defend herself, but there 
were weak nations whose very existence was in jeopardy, if they allowed 
the policy of force to take the place of the policy of justice. 

The whole question must be debated at Geneva. France did not 
wish to perpetuate injustice; and within the framework of the law 
all treaty adjustments were possible. 

In conclusion, he said all Frenchmen must be united; it was 
not possible to separate moral from military preparedness, and 
propaganda against the Army must be regarded as high treason. 

The Minister of the Interior reported to the Cabinet on his visit 
to Algeria, and his suggestion that a financial grant of 550 million 
francs should be made in aid of the Colony was approved. 

March 21st.—The Government transmitted a Note to the German 
Government pointing out that the conscription law and the con- 
stitution of the air force were clearly contrary to the contractual 
obligations embodied in the Treaty, and were equally contrary to the 
Declaration of December 11th, 1932 by which the German Government 
recognized that the general statute of armaments according Germany 
equality of rights could not be realized apart from the establishment 
of a system of security for all. 

Reference was made to the Franco-British proposal for a pro- 
cedure of free negotiation, which Germany had, in principle, accepted, 
but the publication of the law of March 16th, “‘ coming suddenly only 
a little before the date fixed for a preliminary exchange of views between 
the Government of the Reich and one of the Governments signatory 
to the communiqué of February 3rd, constitutes a fresh demonstration 
of the frame of mind and the methods with which the German Govern- 
ment intends to confront the offers of conciliation made to it.” 

The Minister of War, in a statement before the Army Committee 
of the Chamber, said the 36 divisions of the German Army would 
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probably be made up of 21 infantry divisions (as against 7 allowed 
by the Treaty), 3 cavalry, r mechanized, and 11 divisions whos 
character was not known. This would represent about 500,000 men. 
to whom should be added police formations equivalent to 9 divisions. 

Machine guns were being turned out day and night by the factorie: 
and the output of military aeroplanes was 15 a day. The question 
of food supplies was also receiving attention. 

March 22nd.—Mr. Eden arrived in Paris, for conversations with 
M. Laval and Signor Suvich. 

During a debate in the Chamber on the Rome Agreements, M. Lava! 
said he hoped that Germany by her latest action had only slowed 
down the hour of peace in Europe. He defended his policy, agains: 
an attack by M. Franklin-Bouillon, by citing the Saar settlement, the 
Rome Agreements and other developments, and paid a tribute to 
Signor Mussolini for his spirit of decision and for the rapprochemeni 
with Yugoslavia. 

Referring to Germany, he said that France had no wish to deprive 
anyone of secure and durable peace. Pacts which should organize the 
security of Europe were in preparation, and he was confident in the 
international negotiation which was developing. 

The policy of France was not directed against any country ; the 
world knew that, but he wished, he said, to repeat it from the tribun 
of the Chamber. The peoples of good-will must unite; they would 
do so and were doing so already. 

The Chamber ratified the Rome Agreements by 555 votes to 9. 

The Temps published an article in which it maintained that nothing 
could check Germany in a career of aggression except a manifestation 
of energy that would not be purely verbal and would, moreover, not 
be an end in itself, but would be part of a constructive policy. 

Signor Mussolini’s action in July, 1934 in moving troops to the 
Austrian frontier was recalled, and the article continued: “* This act 
of which the Agreements signed in Rome in January were a prolonga- 
tion, did more to maintain Austrian independence than any number 
of diplomatic notes.” 

March 23rd.—Following conversations between the British, French, 
and Italian Ministers a statement was issued explaining that it was 
recalled during the discussions that the visit of the British Ministers 
to Berlin was of an exploratory character, and that the scope and 
purposes of their conversations would be those agreed upon in the 
Statement of February 3rd. 

It was decided that after the visits to Berlin, Moscow, Warsaw 
and Prague—all of which were undertaken with the good wishes ot 
Paris and Rome—the British, French and Italian Ministers would met 
at Stresa on April 11th. 

The three statesmen “ noted with satisfaction the complete unit) 
of purpose of their Governments.” 

Mr. Eden was understood to have made it clear that the British 
Government still acknowledged the common aim of all the recent 
negotiations, which was a general settlement including both the 
limitation of armaments and a concrete system of security in Europe. 
Sir John Simon’s visit to Berlin was of supreme importance, in the 
British Government’s view, because its purpose was to discover what 
was the true aim of German policy, and whether Germany was, or was 
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not, prepared to take part in a collective organization of peace. He 
was going to Berlin to ask questions of the only man who could give 
an official answer. 

The Minister of the Interior, in a report to the Senate on his 
journey in Algeria, emphasized the great work done by France there 
and said it was intended to introduce a system of credits which would 
tide the native population over the crisis. 

It was true that Communism had reached Algeria and had found 
its collaborators among those who directed the Pan-Islamic movement. 
France could not go further in the process of naturalization; but 
they had decided to extend to the naturalized Algerians the same rights 
as those of all other naturalized Frenchmen. 

March 25th.—The Chamber, by 453 votes to 125, passed the Bill 
sanctioning the laying down of one vessel of 35,000 tons and two 
1,700 ton destroyers, and providing for the laying down of a second 
35,000 ton vessel after the end of 1936. 

The Minister of Marine defended the capital ship both as to its 
cost and its efficiency. It could be adapted to meet new dangers and 
remained the most effective weapon of offence and defence. Aircraft 
could not replace it; in fact, there were two types of vessel, he said, 
whose place aircraft could never take ; the submarine, and the battle- 
ship, which could be made able to withstand any hammering. Also, 
aircraft sufficient to carry out the same duties would cost two or three 
times as much. 

They would have preferred, he said, to keep within the 26,000 ton 
limit of the Dunkerque and Strasbourg, but the initiative had been 
taken out of their hands by others; and there was no point in being 
outclassed when the difference in cost was only II or 12 per cent. 

The Prime Minister, in a speech at Vincennes, said that political 
struggles had never been more inopportune, and to those who would 
grumble that that was just another of the usual appeals for unity he 
replied that indeed it was, and a very pressing one too. 

He remained an unrepentant optimist, since he believed that if 
France retained confidence in herself more than half the dangers which 
seemed to threaten would by that very fact be dispelled. Two things 
disturbed him, however. The first was that other nations took their 
self-disparagement seriously, and he asked whether the War would 
have been thrust upon them if, in 1913 and 1914, they had not presented 
a spectacle of unbridled political passion and of Frenchmen greatly 
divided among themselves. 

“Look out for the accounting of 1935 and 1936,” he said. “ Ten 
years ago Mussolini said they would be the critical moment for peace. 
Here they are. So, for the love of our country, don’t let us give the 
impression of a shaken crew on a sinking ship.” 

__ The Chamber adopted the Bill for “* passive defence ’ 
raids by 453 votes to 11. 

March 26th.—The Senate adopted unanimously the Government’s 
proposal to ratify the African Agreements. M. Laval paid a tribute to 
Signor Mussolini, saying that at the moment when Germany had just 
violated the Treaty it was comforting to see a great country like Italy 
lending her help to the work of international solidarity. 

Referring to Stresa he said: ‘‘ We shall have no need to modify 
our language. It is always the same, without any afterthought ; peace 
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for all, with honour for each. . . . Having journeyed to Rome, I shai 
journey to Moscow. In any case our pacts remain open to those who 
do not join them now. I desire to state this while the British Minister, 
are still in Berlin. Germany will have only herself to thank if the 
work of peace, which we desire and the nations demand, is accomplished 
without her.” 

Later he said: “It is not a question of Germany returning to 
Geneva under certain conditions ; it is a question of knowing whether 
she intends to take part in the work of organizing peace. For ourselves, 
let us maintain and increase our friendships. But, first of all, France 
must retain the forces necessary for her to assure her own defence.” 

In the Chamber a Socialist Deputy demanded the appointment 
of a committee to enquire into the manufacture of arms. M. Flandin 
at once declared that he could not agree that “ the organization of the 
national defence of France and her allies should be discussed at the 
present time,’ and made the vote one of confidence. He received this 
by 374 votes to 210. 

He then announced that the Government were preparing a Bil! 
which would stipulate that in war time all supplies of munitions would 
be requisitioned and that no private profit would be made on them. 

The Cabinet approved a decree to prohibit the export of “ certain 
raw materials necessary for national defence.” 

March 27th.—The press referred to the Berlin discussions as 
** sterile conversations ’’ which had served only one useful purpose, 
t.e., to bring about a realization of the truth, which was better than 
living in a world of illusions. The whole of German policy was directed, 
it was stated, to isolating Russia so as to give the new German army 
a clear road as the pioneer of German colonization eastward. 

The situation called for closer co-operation with Russia as being 
essential if the Balkan alliances were to continue. If Germany were to 
attack Russia the war would spread through the Danube States to 
involve the Western Powers. 

March 28th.—Reservations by French Government in respect of 
agreement with Reich Government as to Saar Territory. (See League 
of Nations). 

March 29th.—M. Titulescu arrived in Paris, and after seeing the 
Foreign Minister, informed the press that he and M. Laval were in 
complete agreement on every point. 

The Chamber, by 563 votes to 22, adopted a Bill to give special 
assistance to agriculture in Algeria, through the constitution of a fund 
of 500 million francs for assistance to small farmers, both native and 
French, and other measures. 

Subsequently M. Franklin Bouillon, speaking on the motion for 
adjournment, appealed to the Chamber to remain in session because 
of the gravity of the international situation, saying that the danger 
was greater than in Ig1r4. 

M. Flandin said the gravity of events abroad was not a reason why 
Parliament should remain in permanent session; if graver events 
occurred the Government would not fail to summon Parliament. They 
were anxious, but for that very reason they desired to be calm and 
keep their heads. 

The Temps published an open letter from a number of English 
statesmen and business men appealing for Franco-British co-operation 
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to remedy the economic crisis by a return to principles of a liberal 
economy and the removal of restrictions to trade. 

The paper said it fully shared the views expressed, and believed 
that if Great Britain and France made a joint effort to establish freedom 
of trade, which required the return of sound currency, then disorder 
would disappear and civilization would be able to march on. 

March 30th.—A Trade Agreement with Germany was signed in 
Paris, to remain in force for three months. Clearing operations were 
to be kept in a state of equilibrium by a distribution of exports, based 
on their normal volume as shown by the figures for April-June, 1934. 

March 31st.—In an address to the National Congress of Reserve 
Officers General Weygand said that even when the “ lean years ” had 
passed it would not be possible to return unconditionally to one-year 
Army service. They would have to change their education methods, 
and make it “national” in character; children would have to be 
taught what France was and their duty towards the country, and would 
have to have some sort of pre-military instruction. 

April 1st-—The Chamber adopted the “ Statute ” or legal estab- 
lishment of the Air Force, and the Air Minister estimated that they 
would be on an equality with Germany at the end of the year. 

April 2nd.—The Chamber adjourned after giving the Government 
a vote of confidence by 410 to 134, following a statement of policy by 
M. Flandin. The Premier said the frontier fortifications were already 
manned, and that a Military Committee was about to consider whether 
the class of conscripts due to be released should be kept with the 
Colours. The measures taken as regards effectives were only pro- 
visional. When the new German organization was finally settled 
France might find it necessary to recast her entire military organization. 

Turning to finance, he said the Treasury had reserves of 10,000 
million francs, always supposing it could rely on the confidence of the 
public. Since the beginning of the year deposits in the banks had 
exceeded withdrawals by 1,660 millions. 

He denied that the rate of revenue from taxation was less than 
the rate of expenditure. In reply to rumours of devaluation, he said 
the banking position had nothing in common with that of Belgium. 
The Government had decided immediately to proceed with the minting 
of gold coinage. He also stated that unemployment in industry was 
decreasing. 

The Senate approved the air “ statute,” and adjourned. M. Laval 
received an invitation to visit Warsaw on the occasion of his visit to 
Moscow, and accepted it. 

The Air Minister made a statement in Paris in which he asked 
whether they must resign themselves to the destruction of all their 
vital centres in time of war, and said it could be prevented. He 
emphasized the necessity of reprisals and said they were concentrating 
on having efficient bombers. The number of these in the Air Force 
was now multiplied by 3, and the range of the machines was double 
that of their predecessors—the effective range would be 600 miles. 

__ The equipment of their future squadrons of fighters, was, he 
said, the envy of foreign air forces. 


Germany. 
March 20th.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the 
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proposed Paris meeting on March 23rd, said that German policy did 
not aim at breaking friendships, but it was justifiably interested th + 
these friendships should not degenerate into conspiracies agains 
another country. 

Writing in the Volkischer Beobachter the Minister of Defence sai, 
it would be wrong to regard the introduction of conscription as an eyept 
which concerned primarily the defence forces and their interests, Ry 
returning to the short-term system Germany was proving that she 
saw in the military service of able-bodied men only the means of defend. 
ing her frontiers. 

The people, moreover, had always regarded compulsory service 
as the school of the nation, the school of discipline, comradeship and 
practical national fellowship. The lack of it had been bitterly felt 
during the years after the collapse. 

Semi-official comment on the French Premier’s speech was very 
critical, considering that it was far from helpful, since it went back to 
a stage which had apparently been left behind on February 3rd, and 
contained old arguments, often refuted, laying on Germany all the 
blame for the armaments muddle. 

The Berlin district of Kreuzberg was “ raided” by air during 
daylight with a view to testing the measures for dealing with poison 
gasses and bombs. 

Copies of The Times of March 18th and 19th were confiscated 
in Munich. 

March 21st.—The Government received Notes from the French 
and Italian Governments protesting against the violation of il 
Versailles Treaty. (See France and Italy). 

The Foreign Minister, on receiving the Notes, intimated verball, 
that the arguments they contained must be rejected as they did not 
take account of all the facts. 

Semi-official comment interpreted the French decisions and M. 
Flandin’s speech as denoting a departure from the policy of a collectiv 
system and a return to a dloc alliance policy. Germany, it was claimed, 
stood out more and more almost as the champion, together with Britain 
of a collective system based on accomplished facts and not on outworn 
paragraphs. 

The French attempt to put Germany in the wrong by presenting 
a complete juridicial argument could only convince someone who was 
not in possession of all the texts cited and other essential circum- 
stances. France was deliberately appealing to that portion of the 
resolution of December, 1932, which she herself always seemed to be 
exploiting in order to delay an international armaments settlement. 
She forgot to add that in the same resolution the five Governments 
undertook to work in the Disarmament Conference for the drafting 
of a convention providing for a sensible reduction and limitation 0! 
armaments, and a later revision for the purpose of further reduction. 

That a convention was not achieved was not the fault of Germany, 
who, in spite of the refusal of others to “* draw the conclusions from 
their own equality declaration’ continued to show great practical 
understanding of the problem of international security. Also, “ without 
waiting for the formal conclusion of a treaty with France, Herr Hitler 
has more than once proclaimed that after the settlement of the Saar 
question all territorial disputes with France are ended.” 
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France had lately missed many opportunities of improving 
Enropean relations, especially since February 3rd, during which the 
Jificulties of negotiating a treaty settlement of the security problem 
had been “* heightened by the unrestricted arming of the Great Powers.” 

By accusing Germany of deliberately taking action which would 
wreck the negotiations France gave the impression that she would not 
regret such a result, and all this, taken in conjunction with M. Barthou’s 
“No” of April 17th, raised doubts of French sincerity. 

The Italian Note did, at least, emphasize the necessity of granting 
Germany full equality, an unequivocal statement missing in the 


French Note. 
French War Minister’s estimate of German armaments. (See 


France). 

March 22nd.—The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to France’s appeal 
io the League, said that this, if it was to be seriously upheld, must tend 
rather to shackle Sir John Simon’s hands “in the discussion of the 
return of Germany to the League, which means so much to him.” The 
League would not be made more attractive to Germany by the thought 
that, on re-entering it, she would, to start with, be in the position of an 
.ccused person answering a charge. 

Semi-official expressions of opinion suggested that Germany was 
determined that no legal formalities at Geneva, or anything else, should 
take from her again the “ military sovereignty ” which she had now 
recovered. Until the equality she had de facto assumed was recognized 
without reserve by the other Powers, the prospect of international 
negotiations could not be very hopeful, while the long and complicated 
procedure in which the League would be involved if the French appeal 
were dealt with seriously would be a waste of valuable time. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt described the aims of British policy 
is being to see Germany back at Geneva and represented at a round 
table conference, but said that the great difficulties in the way of their 
fulfilment arose out of the protest of the three Powers against the 
restoration of German military sovereignty ... “there can be no 
more haggling over the German equality of rights already granted in 
December, 1932.” 

A Conference was held in the Ministry of the Interior between 
Dr. Frick and Dr. Koch, the head of the Prussian Confessional Synod, 
to discuss the Opposition manifesto. 

Dr. Esser was retired from his post of Minister of Economic Affairs 
in Bavaria, in accordance with the plan of reform of the Reich. (He 
was No. 2 in the list of Nazi Party members). 

March 23rd—A Commercial and Maritime Treaty with Rumania was 
signed in Berlin. 

March 24th.—Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden arrived in Berlin 
and were met by the Foreign Minister, Herr Meissner, Herr von Biilow 
and other officials. 

The Opposition Clergy’s manifesto was read from the pulpit, in 
some cases for the second time, by all Opposition pastors in Prussia. 
A preamble was added stating that it had been explained to the Minister 
of the Interior that it was “ directed only against the new heathen 
religion and the threatened danger for nation and State that it contains.” 

_ The Borsen Zeitung, referring to the proclamation of March 16th, 
said: “* We invite those among our accusers who speak of a unilateral 
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breach of the Treaty to consider the fact that we have recovered th 
key of our own house, in the light of circumstances which form the 
preliminary to the turn of affairs to-day.” 

It was not against fair, co-operatively concluded treaties tha 
Germany rebelled, but ‘‘ against an instrument the character of which 
the English genius has personified in the immortal Shylock. This js 
how the sense of justice of the German people regards its case. ]; 
will allow itself gladly to be convinced by better arguments, but to bh 
surpassed by no one in the cause of peace.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to the future strength of the 
armed forces, pointed out that the only figure laid down was that of 
12 corps and 36 divisions, and not even the strength of corps and 
divisions had been decided ; it was a framework which it would in any 
case take time to fill up to a rough limit of 500,000. 

It was well-known, however, that the kernel of all future as oj 
past armaments negotiations was not the number of effectives, but 
armament. That subject was left entirely open by the Army Lav, 
and no one seriously believed that Germany had the technical equip- 
ment for an army of half a million, or, in some cases, had even decided 
upon the types of weapon to be used. 

The paper concluded by saying that the Government had always 
been prepared to join in a general arms limitation convention, and 
still was. 

March 25th.—Herr Hitler received the British Ministers, and 
discussions, in which the Foreign Minister and the British Ambassador 
took part, continued all day. An official statement said that “ Con- 
versations took place in the morning and again in the afternoon on som« 
of the points mentioned in the Anglo-French communiqué i 
February 3rd.” 

Roman Catholic diocesan journals published a letter from th 
Papal Secretary of State to the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne in 
which Cardinal Pacelli uttered a strong condemnation of the new 
paganism. 

March 26th.—The Anglo-German discussions ended, and Mr. Eden 
left for Moscow. A statement was issued announcing the conclusion 
of the conversations and stating that they had “ been carried on in the 
frankest and friendliest spirit and have resulted in a complete clarifi- 
cation of the respective points of view. It was established that the 
aim of the policy of both Governments is to secure and strengthen th 
peace of Europe by promoting international co-operation. Both the 
British and German Ministers are satisfied as to the usefulness of the 
direct conversations which have been taking place.” 

The press expressed great indignation at the sentences in the trial 
of the Memellanders, and the signatory Powers of the Memel Con- 
vention were urged to intervene firmly and promptly. The Tageblat 
said Lithuania was pursuing a policy which aimed at creating 4 
situation which was becoming unbearable. She was greatly under the 
influence of her Eastern neighbours and paid for this by toleration 0! 
Communist intrigues, which was in strange contrast to her reckless 
treatment of Germans. 

The Lokalanzeiger described the verdicts as an outrage and provo- 
cation of the entire German nation. The Lithuanians had done it no! 
without a reason and not without being backed. Paris had been calling 
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for an Eastern Pact to secure peace, but nothing could endanger peace 
more than such violation of rights. 

The Bérsen Zeitung pointed out that by hesitating to intervene 
in Kovno the signatory Powers made themselves co-responsible for 
what might result from this violation of a treaty. 

Speaking to Labour Front officials at Leipzig Dr. Schacht an- 
nounced the decision to join the League of Industrialists up with the 
Labour Front, and read a proclamation, signed by the Fihrer, describing 
the fusion as the crowning conclusion of Nazi labour policy, which made 
the spirit of co-operation the decisive and leading factor in the economic 
and industrial structure of the country. 

Protest by Swiss Government in connection with kidnapping of 
Herr Jakob. (See Switzerland). 

March 27th.—Speaking to interviewers in Berlin Sir John Simon 
said: ‘ The British people know nothing of victor and vanquished. 
They reject all distinctions of status. They stand for the fair treatment 
of every race, and the British people will set itself against domination 
in any quarter.” 

Demonstrations occurred in Berlin, K6nigsberg, and Tilsit in 
protest against the verdicts in the Memel trial. The Association for 
Germanism Abroad held four meetings in Berlin at which the “ verdict 
of intimidation ” was denounced. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter referred to the sentences as “ the blood 
verdict,” and a semi-official statement said that law and justice were 
completely absent from the trial. 

The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to the conversations, admitted 


that so far as Britain was concerned considerable differences of opinion 
showed themselves, and it remarked on the obstinate belief of the 
English that all difficulties could be overcome if only good-will were 
present. ‘* We believe,” it said, “ that Germany’s good-will has been 
shown beyond all doubt to our English guests and that, in consequence, 


in authoritative quarters in London there is the same degree of con- 
fidence that a way may yet be found as there is in Berlin.’ 

“ The echo in London,” it continued, ‘* shows how right it was 
to make clear beforehand, with complete frankness, the size of the 
gulf that separates us even from the British standpoint.” 

March 28th.—It was reported in Berlin that several Opposition 
pastors of Hesse had been arrested and sent to Dachau Camp, for 
refusing obedience to Dr. Dietrich, the German Christian Bishop 
of Hesse. 

Publication of Notes exchanged with the French Government re 
the Saar Territory. (See League of Nations). 

The Labour Service leader, Herr Hierl, speaking at Leipzig, said 
that labour service remained the practical application of National- 
Socialism and the guarantee that Germans would never again be torn 
asunder at home by class differences. It must in future precede 
military service, and all young men must spend the necessary time in 
labour camps before being called up. 

Labour conscription, he added, was important for assuring the 
country’s food supply. There was still a great deal of land improvement 
to be done, which would increase Germany’s agricultural produce by 
3,200 million marks yearly and keep 250,000 men at work for 40 years. 

The Minister of the Interior, speaking at a Nazi meeting at Nurem- 
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berg, said the pernicious conflict in the Evangelical Church, which had 
blazed up over purely external matters of structure and organization 
was one of the most unpleasant of the disagreeable things still existing 
in spite of the advance in the realization of their aims. “* For order t 
be restored,” he went on, “ in this quarter also there will presumably 
be no other alternative than that the Reich Government should again 
define its position, as in July, 1933, and give an authoritative ruling 
on what is lawful and what is not.” 

Dr. Frick admitted the presence in the Confessional ranks of 
‘‘ many valuable fellow citizens, especially old party comrades,” but it 
was also true “‘ that under that ecclesiastical banner many elements 
have joined together, believing that there they can quietly carry on 
their dark political businesses,” and he appealed to the contending 
parties to put an end to the struggle and turn to the Church’s proper 
function, that of *‘ inner edification.” 

This speech followed the breakdown of the discussions between 
the Confessional leaders and the Ministry of the Interior, which had 
terminated without result. 

The arrest was reported of a number of Roman Catholic priests 
and monks for breaking the foreign exchange control regulations in 
connection with the management of a Roman Catholic bank. 

March 29th.—An official statement regarding the case of Herr 
Jakob pointed out that he had not been kidnapped, but had tried to 
enter Germany of his own accord and was arrested. Proceedings were 
pending against him for various serious offences. 

Semi-official comment on the London reactions to the Berlin 
conversations showed disappointment that so much emphasis was, in 
German opinion, laid on alleged “‘ conditions,’ which had not actually 
been formulated. It was contended that there was more common 
ground than merely German readiness to enter the Air Pact and an 
armaments convention, and objection was taken to the conclusion that 
Germany was not a supporter of a collective system and would wish to 
gain her aims by an independent foreign policy. 

She would like to join a collective system, it was stated ; but it 
was asked why she should be expected to enter unreservedly into 4 
particular collective system of security presented to her by other 
Powers, and then be branded as hostile to the collective idea because 
she felt unable to do so. Germany claimed the right to object to 
particular feature of a proposed system—in this case, mutual military 
assistance, to which Great Britain also refused to engage herself. She 
also claimed the right to make substitute proposals. 

The compromise of an inner and outer circle, one bound and one 
not bound to mutual assistance did not meet Herr Hitler’s views, since 
the relations within the mutual assistance group would be indistinguish- 
able in essentials from military alliances of the pre-War type, which 
might still have the appearance of being directed in dloc form against 
the members of the outer circle (Germany and Poland). : 

March 30th.—It was learnt that during the Berlin conversations 
Herr Hitler had intimated to Sir John Simon that the existing strength 
of the German Air Force was equal, if not superior, to that of Greal 
Britain. so 
Speaking at a meeting in Munich of the “ Ludendorff Society, 
Dr. Schneider attacked Roman Catholic leaders, including Cardindl 
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Faulhaber, as Germany’s foremost enemies at home, and the Papacy 
as the agency that for 2,000 years had been trying to ruin Germany. 
He accused the Vatican of persuading Italy to enter the War in 1915, 
and Cardinal Faulhaber of trying to stir up France against the Fiihrer. 

A Reich Board for Land Acquirement was set up, to take measures 
to acquire land for military purposes, including those of the Air Force, 
and was invested with power to expropriate and compensate owners 
of land as might be necessary. 

A law was also promulgated authorizing the Minister of Finance 
to assume certain guarantees, such as for the support of the export 
trade, for which a sum up to 200 million marks was to be made 
available. 

March 31st.—Speaking at Karlsruhe Dr. Goebbels said the Fihrer 

had often stretched out the hand of reconciliation to the world and 
this hand of reconciliation remained outstretched ; “ at this juncture,” 
he continued, ‘* I would like to address an appeal to the world and to 
the statesmen to give the world a peace based on the respect of all 
for all.” 
Semi-official comment on the Moscow conversations called attention 
to the fact that Russia was “* to be regarded as anything but a pacifistic 
State in her eventual aims, and her neighbours, both nearer and more 
distant, must take this into account.” 

As to the Eastern Pact Germany, it was explained, had to reject 
it because she could only regard it as the screen behind which an 
alliance planned—or even directed—against Germany, though not 
perhaps immediately, was to be hidden. The German Reich, with the 
now familiar challenge to prove its good-will, was presented with a 
system for acceptance, the whole value of which consisted, for the 
other parties, in its anti-German possibilities. 

It was assumed in Berlin that the Soviet were trying to win 
Mr. Eden over to the transfer of English sympathies to the “ undis- 
guised alliance policy which Moscow wishes to pursue together with 
Paris and Prague,”’ and it was remarked that nothing appeared to have 
been said about an armaments settlement. 

Soviet policy was no longer a secret, so it was surely not asking 
too much if Germany insisted that her requirements and misgivings 
should be given fair treatment on their merits, when the Russian con- 
tribution to the system of pacification came up for consideration. 

The German Christian leaders, headed by Dr. Kinder, were under- 
stood to have withdrawn their support from Bishop Miiller, and to be 
joming the Confessional movement. They adopted a manifesto 
affirming their Nazi political principles, but withdrawing from “ the 
Church-political quarrel.” 

April 1st.—It was announced that the conscription system would 
not start to operate until October rst, when the 1914 class would be 
called up. The 1915 class would not be called up till October, 1936. 

The main material to be handled consisted, it was stated, of the 
annual contingents 1900-1914, all members of which would probably 
be notified that they were liable to service. A beginning would be 
made with the 1914 class, who were to serve for 12 months. The 
older recruits would do shorter periods of service, the shortest being 
two months. 

The Foreign Minister received the Swiss Minister, who made a 
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strong protest about the kidnapping of Herr Jakob, and communicate; 
the results of the Basle judicial enquiry. 

Report ve refusal of passport visas to Lithuanians. (See Lithuania), 

April 2nd.—Herr Hess broadcast a statement from Munich jp 
which he described the Army as “a people’s militia in the best seng 
of the term.” It was pervaded by the Nazi spirit and free from jj 
that which in the old Army might have been incompatible with the 
principle that a soldier could have no privileges on account of money, 
rank, or education. There would be no one-year volunteers, and every 
talented soldier could become an officer. j 

“The German Army,” he concluded, “has no Imperialistic 
object ; it is Germany’s guarantee of peace.” 

Report on refugees from the Saar. (See League of Nations). 

Expulsion of German industrialists from Russia. (See U.S.S.R 


Great Britain. 
March 20th. —It was arranged that Mr. Eden should go to Paris 


on March 23rd, in order to meet M. Laval and Signor Suvich, before 
proceeding to Berlin. 

During the debate in Parliament on the second reading of the 
India Bill Sir Samuel Hoare again claimed that the White Paper oj 
March 18th proved every one of his own conclusions, 7#.¢., (1) That the 
Princes had not withdrawn their adherence to Federation. (2) That 
the Government had gone back on no agreements. (3) That the 
Princes’ criticisms were exactly what he had stated them to be, and (4) 
That in the opinion of the Princes themselves all differences were 
adjustable. 

March 21st.—Speaking in the House of Commons Mr. Lansbury 
said the whole House should ask for definite action to avert the danger 
presented by Germany’s action and policy, and he therefore asked that 
the Government should propose a general agreement to abolish militar 
aircraft and to establish international control of civil aircraft. 

He also asked them to summon again the World Economic Con- 
ference to deal with the economic difficulties which were at the bottom 
of political quarrels. 

Sir Herbert Samuel said the goal to seek was a Germany back in 
the League. The school of thought in Germany which exalted force 
and rejoiced at having violated the Treaty must be warned that Britain 
was neither ignorant nor indifferent; that Germany should hav 
equality of status, but should not have military predominance, and 
that if she made a bid for it she would meet with joint protective 
measures by her neighbours. 

Sir John Simon said his visit to Berlin would call for complete 
frankness, and pointed out that it and all the other visits were purely 
exploratory, and when they were over there would be less need ior 
restraint. He recalled the circumstances of Germany’s invitation and 
cited the subjects which they had agreed to discuss. He did not deny 
that the declaration of conscription had been a profound shock, in view 
of Germany’s assent to proceeding by agreement. Unilateral pr 
nouncements were the reverse of agreements, and raised doubts abou! 
the trustworthiness of future agreements. 

Germany was claiming an Army so large, so much larger than i 
former claims and than the other Powers could possess, that if her 
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claim was persisted in it threatened to make agreement impossible. 
But to refuse to go to Berlin would have led nowhere. 

European peace must be preserved, and the better means was 
to bring Germany back into the comity of nations with justice for her 
and with security for others; and to that Germany would have to 
make her contribution. The alternative means could only be a system 
of select combinations against a danger in their midst. 

Sir John Simon then drew attention to the fact that visits to some 
capitals did not mean turning their backs on others. What they wanted 
was a general and comprehensive system of mutual security, not any 
ostracism of those with whom they had been co-operating. 

After the visits there would be further meetings between the 
Powers, including, it was hoped, Germany, which Signor Mussolini 
would attend. 

Mr. Lyons, the Prime Minister of Australia, arrived in London as 
the guest of the Government. He was accompanied by three Ministers 
of the Cabinet, with a view to the discussion of inter-Imperial trade 
questions, particularly meat imports, with the British Government. 

March 22nd.—It was learnt that the Soviet People’s Committee 
had confirmed the Agreement of November 4th, 1934 between the 
Soviet Government and the Lena Goldfields, Ltd. (The Company 
was to receive £3 million for the mines and the whole of its business 
in Russia). 

March 23rd.—In a speech in London Mr. Baldwin claimed that 
no country and no Empire had worked harder or was working harder 
for peace than Great Britain and the British Empire. Disarmament 
as many of them had dreamt of it after the War, was not, unfortunately, 
going to be effected in the near future, but he was not one of those who 
blamed any particular country, and least of all the League of Nations. 

He wished for many reasons that flying had never been invented, 
but it had been. Man never went back on his inventions, and some- 
how or other they had got to Christianize it. It would be quite easy 
to abolish military air forces, but it was also quite easy to drop bombs 
from civil aircraft. 

Many people were driven to the idea of an international air force 
to attack any country which used civil aviation in that way, but the 
nations would have to go some way forward before they were sufficiently 
trustful of one another to carry that idea much further on towards 
realization. 

What the Powers were naturally being led towards was a limitation 
of arms at some point to be agreed on. If that were done, there would 
have to be the strictest regulations regarding inspection, or they might 
find some country exceeding what had been allowed it. 

As to the British Estimates for the Services, they implied neither 
a race in armaments nor a policy of militarism. The money that was 
being asked for the current year, and would perhaps have to be asked 
for next year and the year after, was to make good deficiencies, which 
had accrued at a time when Britain tried to set an example of reduction 
in military expenditure in the hope, which had proved vain, that the 
rest of the world would follow suit. 

Issue of official statement re Conversations in Paris. (See France). 

March 24th.—Sir John Simon in Berlin. (See Germany). 

March 26th.—Conclusion of Berlin Conversations. (See Germany). 
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March 27th.—Sir John Simon arrived back in London and reported 
to the Cabinet. 

Statement to interviewer in Berlin. (See Germany). 

The House of Lords discussed the private manufacture of arms. 
and Lord Halifax gave an assurance that the Commission of Enquiry 
would secure the attendance of all the witnesses necessary for it to 
collect the information required, and added that the Government had 
already made it clear that if the powers of the Commission were found 
to be insufficient they would be strengthened. The Commission 
could be relied upon to pursue an independent line of enquiry. 

March 28th.—Sir John Simon, in a statement in Parliament, said 
his visit to Berlin was only one of a series of visits of exploration, and. 
in view of the forthcoming meeting at Stresa, no full statement could 
yet be made. 

He warned the House to disregard unauthorized speculations, 
and said that the review of the situation undertaken by him and Herr 
Hitler had revealed “ considerable divergence of opinion between the 
two Governments. But each side was able clearly to understand the 
point of view of the other.” 

Mr. Eden in Moscow and speech by M. Litvinoff. :(See U.S.S.R.) 

March 31st.—The financial year ended with a surplus of ordinary 
revenue over expenditure of {19,904,647. After applying {12,342,768 
to debt redemption out of the Fixed Debt charge (the new Sinking 
Fund) there remained a surplus of £7,561,879. 

Issue of Anglo-Soviet communiqué in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

April 1st.—In reply to questions in Parliament Sir John Simon 
said that in recent representations made by the British, French and 
Italian Governments the Lithuanian Government had been informed 
that the present situation in Memel was incompatible with the principle 
of autonomy guaranteed to the Territory by the Memel Statute. It 
was the duty of the Lithuanian Government, it was added, to bring 
this situation to an end without delay. 

Mr. Eden in Warsaw. (See Poland). 

April 2nd.—It was announced that the Naval Stations in the 
Persian Gulf were to be transferred from Basidu and Hanjam Island, 
on the Persian coast, to the Bahrein Islands, on the Arabian coast. 

Mr. Eden in Warsaw. (See Poland). 


Greece. 


March 20th.—The Cabinet was reconstructed, M. Chloros being 
transferred from the Ministry of the Interior to that of Justice. 
M. Theotokis was appointed Minister for Agriculture. M. Mandas and 
M. Rhallys joined the Cabinet as Ministers without portfolio. 

March 27th.—M. Maximos resumed the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 

March 29th.—The Prime Minister made a statement to the 
Chamber in which he said he hoped the revolt would be the last phase 
in the acute antagonism which had divided the two political camps 
for the past 20 years. He attributed the rising to the unwillingness 0! 
M. Venizelos that anyone except himself should govern the country. 

The Government had decided to inflict exemplary punishment on 
those responsible, and to purge the armed forces of officers not devoted 
to their duties and the public services of officials who were incapable 
or devoted to party politics. They had also decided to abolish the 
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Senate, and to substitute another body in which the country’s economic 
interests would be represented. A National Assembly would be 
convoked to vote a new Constitution, pending which the Government 
would rule by decree. 

The Chamber approved the Government’s policy without a division. 
The 40 Opposition Deputies present, who had signed a declaration to 
the effect that they repudiated the revolt, approved of the Government’s 
extra-Constitutional measures for its suppression. 

March 31st.—Twenty-four officers and other ranks of the Army 
were sentenced by Court-martial to terms of imprisonment varying 
from life to two years. They were acquitted of civil murder because 
the evidence showed that the killing of a man on the day of the revolt 
at the Athens barracks and of another at the Military School had not 
been caused by them. 

March 31st.—The Minister of Finance and the Premier’s Under- 
Secretary resigned because they had expressed approval of the sentences 
on the rebels to members of the Court. 

April 1st.—The Cabinet issued three Constituent Acts. The first 
dissolved the Chamber and abolished the Senate. (The new National 
Assembly was to meet on June roth and vote a new Constitution). 
It also appointed a Commission to draft a new Republican Constitution. 

The second suspended the permanency of senior Judges, Public 
Prosecutors and junior Judges, for short periods during which a purge 
was to be effected. 

The third suspended the permanency of Civil Servants and of 
banking and economic officials in institutions contracting with the 
State. 

Until the new National Assembly met the legislative authority 
was vested in the President of the Republic on the Cabinet’s respon- 


sibility. 


Hungary. re 
March 25th.x—The Prime Minister, in a speech on German re- 


armament, said: ‘* We shall not follow the German example. Hungary, 
as a member of the League of Nations, will apply to that body with 
the same request. And we hope that, relying on our noble Italian 
friends and such others as proved to be our friends in the past, we shall 
be able to attain our aim.” 

March 31st.—The General Election was held in respect of 184 
constituencies. Fifty-nine candidates were unopposed. 

April 1st.—The election results gave the Government a clear 
majority. All the Ministers were returned, but the Legitimist leader, 
the Marquis Pallavicini, and one of the Nazi leaders were defeated. 


India. 

March 30th. -Owing to the obstructionist tactics of the Congress 
Party on the Finance Bill in the Legislative Assembly the Viceroy 
used his emergency powers to issue ordinances enforcing the salt tax 
and protecting postal rates, until the Bill should have become law. 


Tran 


Apnil 2nd.—Decision re removal of British Naval Stations from 
Persian territory. (See Great Britain). 
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Iraq. 

March 25th.—It was announced that the disaffected tribes hag 
returned to their normal occupations and that calm and security 
prevailed throughout the country. 


Italy. 


March 20th.—It was announced that a message had been received 
from Mogadisho reporting the seizure of 100 camels by Abyssiniap 
raiders who attacked Italian native subjects between the military posts 
of El Neit and Corogoi (south of the Wadi Shebeli). 

A diplomatic protest had been made in Addis Ababa. 

March 21st.—The Government transmitted a Note to the German 
Government which, after protesting against the inadmissability of 
modifying the military provisions of the Treaty by unilateral act, 
stated that it, ‘‘so far as it is concerned, has always maintained the 
opportuneness of a revision of part of the Treaty by means of negotia- 
tions between the interested Governments in conditions of perfect 
equality and had adhered to the principle that the question of German 
armaments ought to have been the object of discussion in a general 
negotiation in conformity with what had been established in the 
Declaration of December 11th, 1932, in which Germany participated.” 

The Government felt, therefore, the duty to put forward the fullest 
reserves concerning the decision of the Reich Government and its 
probable developments. This decision acquired “ a particular serious- 
ness, specially for the state of uncertainty which it arouses in all 
countries.” Italy would continue the policy of collaboration, but the 
Government felt compelled to declare that “in any eventual future 
negotiations it will not be able simply to accept as ready-made situations 
of fact those which have been determined by unilateral decisions that 
annul engagements of an international character.” 

Speaking in the Chamber the Under-Secretary for War said the 
Government would not for the moment reduce the period of service 
with the Colours. They had already decided on a reduction of the 
period ; the only question was when to apply it, and the present was 
not the moment to do so, or to send away classes. 

General Baistrocchi said their policy for the past seven years had 
been to prepare for a war of movement, and he also referred to the 
provisions for ensuring pre- and post-military teaching in State Schools. 

March 22nd.—The Government, in a telegram to the League 
Secretariat, maintained that the Abyssinian appeal for intervention 
was based on unfounded or incorrect premises. It was not true that 
Italy had mobilized a class; the despatch of troops to Africa was 
dictated by the necessity of providing for the safety of the colonies, 
especially in view of the military measures taken on a much larger 
scale by Abyssinia. 

It was untrue that Abyssinia had vainly demanded arbitration. 
Italy had observed the undertakings of January 19th, and had also 

roposed the establishment of a zone of mutual respect at Walwal. 
She had continued her endeavours to arrive at a settlement in accordance 
with Article 5 of the 1928 Treaty. 

Though not considering the phase of direct negotiations at an 
end Italy declared that she had not and never had any intention of 
evading the procedure laid down by the Treaty and was prepared, 
the direct negotiations did not succeed, and if Abyssinia did the same, 
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to take steps with a view to the constitution of the commission for 


which the Treaty provided. 

In such circumstances, Article 15 of the Covenant could not be 
applicable to the case. 

' March 23rd.—Signor Mussolini ordered the calling up of all the 
ort class, “‘as a precautionary measure.” It was calculated that 
this would give the Army between 560,000 and 600,000 men under 
arms during April, not including the Fascist Militia. (The whole of 
the 1914 class was to be called up on April Ist, say 240,000 men ; 
160,000 were under arms, and the rg1r class would number about 
160,000 also). 

The Duce made a speech on the occasion of the anniversary of 
the foundation of the Fascist Party in which he said that in political 
weather that was cloudy like the sky of to-day Italy offered to the 
world a spectacle of calm because she was strong both in spirit and in 
arms. ‘“ No event will take us by surprise or find us unprepared to 
meet it,’ he declared: ‘* These facts permit us to regard with firm 
and quiet looks the tasks of the future that is not far off and that will 
be ours. Store up in your hearts this supreme certainty and make of 
it an arm for your unconquerable will. . . . The millions of bayonets 
borne by the people of the Blackshirts accompany our desire for sincere 
European collaboration.” 

March 25th—The Government Committee charged with the 
application of the decree on quotas decided that from April Ist to 
June 30th the quotas for the imports of some of the most important 
raw materials should be increased. 

Reports reached Rome that a body of Abyssinians had made an 
incursion into Eritrea near Omager and on refusing to retire had been 
engaged by an Italian patrol and repulsed with loss. The Minister 
in Addis Ababa was instructed to make a formal protest. 

Issue of Statement by Ethiopean Government. (See Abyssinia). 

March 27th.—The Under-Secretary of State for Air announced in 
the Chamber a programme of expansion, to include the provision 
of hombers capable of a speed of 275 miles an hour. The cost of the 
accelerated programme was estimated at 1,200 million lire. (The 
original plans called for its completion in six years, but this period 
had been reduced to three years, so that by 1936-37 the Air Force 
would be completely renewed). 

General Valle made a survey of the air forces of other countries 
and said it was significant that Germany had turned her attention to 
the air before the army ; it was in keeping with General von Seeckt’s 
theory of surprise attack. 

There were 43 pre-military flying schools in Italy, he added, 
turning out 400 pilots a year, and in the coming year the numbers 
would be doubled. There were also 57 provincial gliding schools. 

Signor Gayda, writing in the Giornale d’ Italia, said the results 
of the Berlin discussions were negative; and “it may even be said 
‘aat steps have been retraced on the road of general agreement. England 
Nas shown great efforts of goodwill, and has even gone in for auto- 
suggestion in thinking that success was possible. If our impressions 
are correct, the Stresa meeting will be all the more important.” 

March 28th.—General del Bono, High Commissioner of the 
‘olonies in East Africa, was appointed C.-in-C. of all the forces in 
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Eritrea and Somaliland. The appointment was described as bein 
merely a step of military organization due to the fact that the ty» 
divisions and the auxiliary troops attached to them were being organize; 
into an army corps. 

March 29th.—In a speech before the Senate on the Army Estimates 
the Under-Secretary for War indicated that another division was ty 
be mobilized and said: ‘“* When war will break out cannot be foresee, 
either by us or by anybody. It is permissible, however, to affirm tha; 
it will break out almost unexpectedly, that is to say, after a few days 
of political tension. Hence the necessity for not letting oneself jx 
forestalled, so as not to lose the initiative in taking the offensive, and 
so as not to submit to the enemy’s will. For that reason, a war of 
movement is for us a necessity.” 

General Baistrocchi also said that in April they would have about 
600,000 men perfectly armed with the Colours, in addition to having 
the 1912 class in reserve. 

The Government announced that Abyssinia had decided to break 
off direct negotiations. The Abyssinian Chargé d’ Affaires was stated 
to have said that no headway had been made, and that as they desired 
arbitration they would put their trust in the League. 

March 30th.—The Cabinet decided to place the air forces in Eritrea 
and Somaliland under a special command so as to give them greater 
unity and a modern organization. 

Note to League from Abyssinian Government asking for arbitra- 
tion. (See League of Nations). 

March 31st.—Arrangement with Egyptian Government (01 
recruiting labour for Eritrea. (See Egypt). 

April 1st.—Publication of Abyssinian Note to the League. (Se 
League of Nations). 

April 2nd.—The Popolo @ Italia, in an article attributed to Signor 
Mussolini, said that too many illusions were being encouraged regarding 
Stresa, and it was necessary to pour some cold water on them. 

The Conference should be framed within the existing political, 
diplomatic, and military situation in Europe, and one could not 
say that the three Governments represented were unanimous when 
confronted with the German gesture of March 16th. 

Stresa should consecrate the identity of views of the three Powers, 
and establish a line of common action in view of a certain number oi 
eventualities which could be foreseen. The Conference should signify 
a “ full-stop” in the agitated sea of European politics, a full-stop 
which should, in its turn, signify the abandonment of the dangerous 
Utopias of disarmament which Italy had given up since 1922. 


Japan. 


March 20th.—The House of Peers adopted a resolution exhorting 
the Government to “clarify the fundamental principle of Japanese 
national policy.”” This was interpreted as a victory for the Moderate 
Group over the extreme Nationalist and patriotic elements. 

March 23rd.—The Agreement for the transfer of the C.E. Railway 
to Manchukuo was signed in Tokyo by representatives of the Soviet, 
Manchukuo and Japanese Governments. The Manchukuo Ministef 
handed the Soviet Ambassador a cheque for 23,330,000 yen, one-sixth 
of the purchase price. 
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March 24th.—Speaking in the Diet the Foreign Minister said they 
were willing to purchase North Sakhalin. (Japanese oil prospecting 
rights there were due to expire in 1936). 

March 25th.—In reply to questions in the Diet the Foreign Minister 
said that the Soviet Government had, some time previously, accepted 
Manchukuo Consuls in Chita and Blagovyeschensk, and had now 
signed a formal agreement with the Government of Manchukuo. 

The Foreign Office spokesman interpreted the exchange of Consuls 
as de facto recognition of Manchukuo and the conclusion of the agreement 
for sale of the Railway as de jure recognition. 


March 26th.—The Government’s reply to the British representa- 
tions re the Manchukuo oil monopoly was published. This maintained 
that the Powers which disregarded the request for recognition were 
not entitled to claim fulfilment of Manchukuo’s promise to respect 
the open door. The British attitude disregarded Manchukuo’s in- 
dependence, and Great Britain was inconsistent in refusing to recognize 
its existence. The reply concluded: ‘‘ The Japanese Government 
cannot agree to any proposition which imposes on them responsibility 
for Manchukuo’s action nor any view put forward on the premise oi 
non-recognition of Manchukuo.”’ 

It was intimated that the Government was willing to mediate, 
though unable to interfere in Manchukuo’s domestic affairs. The 
Petroleum Company did not enjoy a monopoly under Manchukvo law, 
nor was ownership of its shares restricted to any nationality. 

In reply to a message from M. Litvinoff the Foreign Minister 
reciprocated satisfaction at the transfer of the C.E.R. and at the 
prospects of improved relations between the Soviet and Manchukuo 
and the settlement of all outstanding questions “ in the same friendly 
spirit.” 
The session of the Diet closed leaving eleven Government Bills 
unpassed. The press regarded this as a proof of the weakness of the 
Cabinet, which lacked the support of the Majority Party. 


March 27th.—The Government’s resignation from membership 
of the League of Nations became effective. 

Mr. Matsuoka, former head of the delegation to Geneva, said to 
the press: “I attach the utmost significance to the new era which is 
dawning for Japan. Anyone will recognize that no power on earth 
can check our advance. The sooner we realize it and the world Powers 
recognize it the better it will be for the welfare of the world.” 


April 1st.—The Foreign Office spokesman issued a statement 
describing the rumours of an understanding with Germany and Poland 
as obvious fabrications. He did not exclude entirely a non-aggression 
pact with Russia, but held it was premature. Japan’s Russian policy 
was to remove causes of aggression by solving outstanding questions, 
and then to remove the means of aggression by applying the principles 
of the Portsmouth Treaty. 

He said the position changed so quickly in Europe that in Japan 
they could not follow it. 


League of Nations. 


_ March 21st.—The Secretariat received a Note from the French 
Lovernment calling attention to the German Law of March 16th and 
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to the announcement of the creation of a military air service, by bot) 
of which the German Government deliberately repudiated her Treaty 


obligations. ‘“ But when she joined the League of Nations , ._ 


Germany assumed, in virtue of the preamble to the Covenant, scrupulous 


respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples 
with one another.” 

Paragraph 2 of Article 11 of the Covenant was quoted, having 
regard to which, the French Government brought the situation create¢ 
to the notice of the League Council and asked the Secretary-General to 
summon a special meeting “for the purpose of examining this 
application.” 

March 22nd,—Italian Note ve AbyssinianappealtoLeague. (See/taly), 

March 27th.—Withdrawal of Japan from Membership. (See Japan), 

March 28th.—The Secretariat published Notes from the French 
and German Governments regarding the Saar, exchanged on Febr- 
ary 28th, from which it was clear that the German Government formally 
recognized that the territory formed part of the demilitarized zone. 

The French Government stated that: ‘“‘ As regards the presence 
at any time in the Saar territory henceforth demilitarized of Storm 
Troops, Protective Guards and the compulsory [Labour formations, 
the French Government, having regard to certain of the characteristics 
of the above-mentioned formations, feels compelled to enter the fullest 
reservations.” 

The Government also regarded it as very important that the 
railway and road systems should not be developed except in such ways 
as might be justified on economic grounds. 

The two Governments agreed that: (1) the normal strength of 
all the police in the Saar should remain at 1,500, and the maximum 
police strength in the demilitarized zone on the left bank of the Rhine 
thus raised from 10,000 to 11,500. (2) that an air-port at Saarbriicken 
would be added to the existing four air ports in the zone, and a landing 
ground provided at Saarlouis, bringing the total number of these in 
the zone up to 17. 

March 29th.—The Secretariat was informed by the Venezuelan 
Government that they were prepared to co-operate in any measures 
likely to Jead to the reconciliation of Bolivia and Paraguay, but wer 
desirous of avoiding the application of sanctions. 

March 30th.—The Secretariat received from the Abyssinian Minister 
in Paris a Note asking for the immediate convocation of the arbitration 
committee provided for by Article 5 of the Treaty with Italy of 1928. 

April 1st.—The Abyssinian Note was published. It proposed 
that a time limit of 30 days should be agreed upon with the Italian 
Government, during which the two Governments should negotiate at 
Geneva, Paris, or London, as the Italian Government might prelfer 
on the absolutely free appointment of arbitrators of their choice, 0” 
the drafting of the arbitration agreement, and on the fixing of all th 
details of the procedure of arbitration. 

If the details of the agreement had not been fixed by the end 0! 
the period the League Council should be invited to appoint arbitrators 
to fix the procedure, define questions to be settled, etc. 

The Note made detailed observations on the Italian Note © 
March 22nd, and explained that appeal had been made to the League 
because the dispute had entered a new phase owing to the despatch 
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of troops to Africa by Italy. The Italian press did not conceal the 
fact that the final aim was to establish domination over Abyssinia. 
The Note also protested strongly against the Italian assertion 
that the military measures were “a preparatory defensive action.” 
At no time had Abyssinia taken measures to threaten the safety of 
the Italian colonies, nor had she ever delayed the creation of a neutral 
zone. 
The Note concluded: “Is it possible to speak of negotiations 
when the conversation has hitherto consisted in reparation demands 
couched in imperative terms without even admitting a previous in- 
vestigation of responsibilities, and when these demands are accompanied 
by renewed incidents serving as a pretext for the dispatch of fresh 
troops?” 
Mipril 2nd.—The Secretariat issued a report on the question of 
refugees from the Saar. This showed that there were two classes : 
inhabitants properly so called (about 3,300) and refugees from Germany 
(about 800) who had come to the Saar. Recommendations were made 


as to their disposal. 
Lithuania. 

March 26th.—The trial of 126 Memellanders charged with treason 
ended with the conviction of four on the charge of murdering a Nazi 
named Jesuttis for betraying secrets, and with their sentence to death. 

Two were sentenced to life imprisonment for attempted murder ; 
Herr Dressler, ex-President of the Memel Diet, and several others to 
eight years’ imprisonment, and some other accused to longer terms, 
while 70 were sentenced to terms from six years downwards, and 35 
were acquitted. 

The trial was held before a Military Court in Kovno, and had begun 
on December 14th. The evidence was described by the foreign press as 
not having established beyond question the charge of a serious intention 
of armed revolt against the State. 

March 31st.—A demonstration was held at Kovno by about 4,000 
students in protest against the German attitude. It was stated in 
Kovno that the German wireless stations were broadcasting attacks 
on Lithuania, which amounted to “‘ a campaign of hate and lies.” 

April 1st.—It was understood that the German Consulate in Kovno 
was refusing visas to Lithuanians travelling to Germany, and was 
sending all applications to Berlin for consideration. 

Statement by Sir John Simon re the Memel Statute. (See Great 
Britain). 

Manchukuo. 
_ March 23rd.—Signature of agreement for purchase of the C.E.R. 
See Japan). 

_ March 26th.—Japanese Government’s reply to foreign represen- 
tations re Manchukuo oil monopoly. (See Japan). 
Poland. 

March 23rd.—The Seym, by 260 votes to 139, accepted the amend- 
ments to the Constitutional Reform Bill introduced by the Senate. The 
German, Ukrainian and Jewish groups did not vote. 

__ The Seym ratified the Anglo-Polish Trade Treaty signed on 
February 27th. 
The Government, through the Ambassador in Berlin, communi- 
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cated to the German Government its views on the international situatioy 
which had resulted from the reintroduction of conscription. 

The Gazeta Polska published an article on the disarmament situatiop 
in which it stated that ‘“‘ at a time when the results of previous methods 
have been shown to be contradictory to the principles of the Leagy 
and the Disarmament Conference, it seems that the matter is again tp 
return to the League and to be brought before the Council. Thy: 
those nations which are chiefly responsible for the present situatioy 
will be called upon to solve the problem, and it is to be feared that the 
transfer of such extraneous discussions to the League may shake the 
principles on which the League itself is based. The League should not 
be made the passive receiver of the unfavourable results of unsuccessfy| 
activities initiated and conducted outside the League.” 

March 27th.—The Senate ratified the Anglo-Polish Trade Treaty, 

March 28th.—A decree was published closing the session of the 
Seym and investing the President with special powers to issue decrees 
having the force of law during the recess, which was expected to last 
until May. 

The Prime Minister tendered the resignation of the Cabinet and 
President Moscicki asked Colonel Slawek to form a Government. 

A new Cabinet was subsequently formed with Colonel Slawek 
as Premier, but with the other portfolios held as before. 

April 1st.—Mr. Eden arrived in Warsaw and was met by the 
Foreign Minister. 

The paper Express Porany (pro-Government) referring to Mr. 
Eden’s visit said that Poland, through her non-aggression pacts with 
Germany and Russia, and her alliances with France and Rumania, 
had all the security she needed and would not sign the Eastern Pact 
in its existing form. 

France, however, had apparently determined that Poland could 
not have the French alliance and simultaneously pursue a policy which 
France considered pro-German, and after the conversations with 
Mr. Eden and M. Laval she would have to make her choice—unless 
a compromise could be found. 

The best compromise would be one which eliminated from the 
pact the danger of Poland being compelled to accept military aid 
from Russia or from Germany. 

The Opposition press welcomed the Anglo-Soviet communiqué, 
and urged that Poland should join the pact. 

April 2nd.—Marshal Pilsudski received Mr. Eden, who had 
previously informed Colonel Beck of the results of the Berlin and 
Moscow discussions. The Marshal was understood to have intimated 
his inability to enter the Eastern Pact, at any rate in its existing form. 
It was stated in Warsaw that Poland would not now do anything to 
antagonize Germany, and was satisfled with her arrangement with 
that country. She objected not so much to the obligation, in the 
Eastern Pact, to give or accept automatic assistance against an aggresso! 
as to disturbing the security already obtained through her own efforts. 

In a speech at a dinner to Mr. Eden, Colonel Beck said they were 
watching with great interest the endeavours of the British Government 
to find the best way of improving international relations ; they were 
willing to co-operate in those endeavours, realizing the importance of 
every effort towards the stabilization of neighbourly relations. 
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He hoped Mr. Eden would carry.away impressions which would 
enable his Government to appreciate ‘‘ those practical possibilities 
which, in the present somewhat difficult international situation, would 
point the best way towards the stabilization of peace and harmonious 
co-operation between nations.” He hoped the sense of reality and 
objectivity which was a tradition of British diplomacy would have 
some influence on the attainment of this aim. 

Mr. Eden, in reply, said the exploratory conversations which had 
taken place would be of real value in clarifying the European situation. 

Invitation to M. Laval to visit Warsaw accepted. (See France). 


Portugal. pee 
March 27th.—The Foreign Minister resigned. 


umania. 
March 26th.—M. Titulescu in Belgrade; and statement to the 


press, (See Yugoslavia). 
March 29th.—M. Titulescu in Paris. (See France). 


South Africa. 

March 21st.—In a speech at Sea Point General Smuts said that 
what had just happened in Europe could have been foreseen. Whereas 
two years earlier Germany was more than pleased to get an army of 
300,000 from the Powers, she had now taken double that number 
without the asking. He was deeply grateful, he said, to the British 
Government for remaining calm, and for going straight ahead with 
the task of building the bridge of peace between the nations. “ To 
Great Britain and to our Commonwealth,” be went on, “ is entrusted 
the difficult but glorious task of being the peacemakers of Europe in 
the present crisis. . . . Peacemaking is often harder than war making. 
... Great Britain is to-day the one Power left in the old world with 
sufficient influence and moral prestige to undertake the task, and I 
am sure it is not beyond her power.” 


Spain. 

March 21st.—The Cortes, by 194 votes to 49, adopted a motion 
referring accusations against Sefior Azafia and Sefior Quiroga to a 
commission of 2x Deputies from all parties. 

March 29th.—The Cabinet agreed to the reprieve of 20 persons 
condemned to death in connection with the Asturian revolt, but as 
five Ministers dissented, the Prime Minister tendered the resignation 
of the Cabinet to the President. (The condemned men included two 
Socialist Deputies, Sefior Pefia and Sefior Menendez). 

The reprieves were carried through in face of opposition from 
three of the four parties represented in the Coalition, t.e., the C.E.D.A., 
Agrarians, and Liberal Democrats. The Ministers supporting it were ° 
all Radicals, and their decision was upheld by the Supreme Court of 
Justice, a fact which was believed to have played a large part in 
determining Sefior Lerroux’s decision. 

March 30th.—The President requested Sefior Lerroux to form a 
— “of concentration and concord” which would avoid dis- 
solution, 

The C.E.D.A., Agrarians, and Liberal Democrats all refused to 
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take part. (Sefior Zamora had previously consulted many party 
leaders, including the Socialist, Sefior de los Rios). ; 
The Socialists issued a manifesto defending the October risino 
in which they declared that “* the Socialist masses did not rebel against 
the law. On the contrary, they sacrificed themselves for the lay 
which the peodle, under the limited democracy of a bourgeois régime. 
had given themselves.” : 
April 1st.—Sefior Lerroux failed to form a Cabinet, and Sejio 
de Velasco, leader of the Agrarians was asked to do so. Sefior Lerroyy 
was understood to have promised him the support of the Radicals, 


April 2nd.—Sefior de Velasco was unable to form a Cabinet, and 
the President appealed again to Senor Lerroux. 


Switzerland. 


March 22nd.—A German named Wesemann was arrested at 
Locarno charged with organizing the kidnapping of a German journalist 
named Jakob at Basle. The Minister of Justice described the kid- 
napping as a most flagrant violation of the territorial neutrality oj 
Basle. 

(Herr Jakob was a refugee journalist living at Strasbourg, who was 
reported to have furnished the I’rench press with information regarding 
German armaments. He was enticed to Basle and taken over the 
frontier by German agents). 

March 25th.—An official statement said that the kidnapping oi 
Herr Jakob “ is to be regarded as one of the most violent breaches oi 
neutrality, and will lead to a strong protest by the Swiss authorities to 
the German Government as soon as the judicial investigation is ended.” 

March 26th.—The Chief of the Foreign Department personal) 
called the attention of the German Minister to the very serious view 
taken of the Jakob affair by the Government. 

April 1st.—Protest to Reich Government re kidnapping of Her 
Jakob. (See Germany). 

April 2nd.—The Foreign Minister, in reply to questions in the 
State Council, said that Herr Jakob had been enticed to Basle by 
German agents provocateurs and then kidnapped and handed over to 
the German police, and they had every reason to believe that the 
kidnappers had been instigated by German official quarters. 

Strong protests had been made in Berlin, but if they failed to 
obtain redress, they would resort to the Treaty of Arbitration of 1092! 
between Switzerland and Germany. 


U.S.A. 


March 20th.—The Treasury announced the sale of yold to th 
Mexican and Guatemalan Governments, at the statutory price of $35. 

March 21st.—The Secretary of the Treasury announced that th 
Treasury was ready to sell gold to any foreign country making é 
satisfactory offer, as it possessed all the gold it could possibly use. 

March 22nd.—The Secretary of State informed the press that the 
United States and its people must always use every possible of 
influence to encourage the strict adherence to all treaty provisions. 
The United States, he added, had always asserted that treaties mus! 
constitute the foundation on which anystable peace structure must res! 
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The State Department realized that the European situation was 
dificult to solve, and the American people were deeply concerned over 
ssible developments. Events in Europe were being closely followed, 
but the State Department in its foreign relations was following the 
ysual normal course. 

The House of Representatives, by 318 votes to go, passed the 
Patman Bonus Bill, thus over-riding the President’s veto. This 
followed the voting, by 207 votes to 204, in favour of substituting the 
Bill for the Vinson Bill, which left to the discretion of the Treasury 
the method whereby the funds were to be raised to pay the bonus to 
the Veterans. (The Patman Bill laid down that payment should be 
made by the issue of over $2,000 million of fresh currency). 

Mr. Donald Richberg was appointed Chairman of the N.I.R. 
Board. 
March 23rd.—The Senate, by 68 votes to 16, passed the Work 
Relief Bill. The President approved the draft of the Constitution 
for the Philippines. 

Mr. Hoover re-entered the political arena with an attack on the 
New Deal and a call to the Republican Party to “ raise the standard 
in defence of fundamental American principles.” 

The statement was contained in a letter, read before the Con- 
vention of Californian Republicans at Sacramento, in which the former 
President said that the country must look, as in the past, to the creative 
impulses of free men and women for economic recovery. Under the 
New Deal recovery was being delayed, the productive genius of the 
people was being stifled, and the nation impoverished instead of 
enriched. 

“We stand,”’ he declared, “‘ on the threshold of a great forward 
economic movement if only the paralyzing effects of mistaken Govern- 
ment policies and activities may be removed.” 

March 25th.—The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore, 
speaking in Washington, made a vigorous attack on the policy of the 
Administration towards the alleged religious persecutions in Mexico, 
accusing it of indifference and even positive hostility towards those 
who appealed to it for intervention. 

March 27th—The Senate Committee investigating the munitions 
industry heard the evidence of Mr. Baruch, head of the War Industries 
Board in 1917-18. He said that “ to take the profits out of war would 
be the outstanding accomplishment of social justice since the develop- 
ment of our present industria! system.” He urged that the Government 
should “‘ define clearly our neutrality,’ and set out proposals for the 
methods he suggested for the elimination of war profits. 


USS.R. 


_. March 17th.—The Executive Bureau of the Profintern or Trade 
Union International published a document, dated March 7th, ordering 
Lummunist agents abroad to organize non-Communist trade unionists 
and others for a united onslaught on the ‘“‘ common enemy,” Fascism 
in its various forms—German, Italian, and capitalism generally. 

_ March 19th.—The press expressed indignation at the British 
decision to carry out tae Berlin visit in spite of the violation of the 
Treaty, Pravda accused Great Britain of deliberately or foolishly 
ading and abetting German rearmament, and said the entire force 
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of British policy was directed towards disturbing the peaceful efforts o/ 
others whom Germany directly threatened. 

Prominent British politicians had gone to Berlin and prepared the 
way for Germany’s act ; now they were publicly carrying on a campaign 
against the Eastern Pact. There was no guarantee that Sir John 
Simon would not yield to the long list of demands which would be 
placed before him, and British policy had all the time worked against 
agreement and striven to assist Germany to realize her plans for 
revenge. 

March 22nd.—Contirmation of agreement ve Lena Goldfield 
notified to London. (See Great Britain). 

March 23rd.—Signature of agreement for sale of the C.E.R. (Se 
Japan). 

March 26th.—Figures of foreign trade for 1934 were published, 
showing exports valued at 418 million gold roubles and imports at 
233 millions. Exports to England were valued at 69 millions, and 
imports from England at 46 millions. 

Pravda published an interview with Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
who told the correspondent that there was no doubt about the necessity 
of the co-operation of Soviet Russia in any complete system of European 
security. The thesis of M. Litvinoff that peace was indivisible was 
in fact, he said, the underlying idea of the League. Security in Faster 
and Central Europe was no less essential than peace in Western Europe. 

‘“* Everyone in my country,” he went on, “‘ welcomes the entry 
of Soviet Russia into the League. The dispute which arose between 
Great Britain and Soviet Russia . . . was connected not so much 
with international relations as with the delicate matter of interference 
in internal affairs. . . . There is nothing else which should interfere 
with the cultivation of the most friendly relations between the Soviet 
Government and ourselves. Those relations are essential for the 
preservation of peace.” 

M. Litvinoff telegraphed to Mr. Hirota expressing satisfaction at 
the signing of the agreement for the transfer of the C.E.R. 

March 27th.—Writing in Jzvestia Karl Radek urged collaboration 
between Britain and the Soviet, which was prepared to take part with 
her seriously and sincerely in work for strengthening peace. Any 
other policy adopted by Great Britain would lead to military 
catastrophe. 

He said they were building up a new civilization, and for this did 
not need the catastrophe of war; they preferred the course of com- 
petition in peace and the victories of peace. “* Therefore, despite all 
the differences dividing Soviet Russia and Imperialist Britain, we 
would welcome from this strongest Power of the Capitalist countries 
of Europe the firm decision to pursue steadfastly the policy of peace 
everywhere and wherever it is being menaced.” 

March 28th.—Mr. Eden arrived in Moscow and was met by M. 
Litvinoff. He subsequently discussed with the Soviet Foreign ( om- 
missar and M. Maisky the four points set out in the London Declaration 
of February 3rd, and gave an account of the Berlin discussions. 

M. Litvinoff outlined the progressive deterioration of Russo- 
German relations during the past two years, and expressed the vieW 
that the conscription proclamation had created an entirely ne 


situation. 
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In a speech at a dinner to Mr. Eden M. Litvinoff described his 
visit as an important milestone in Soviet-British relations. They had 
long been aware of what people in Great Britain were now beginning 
torealize ; that, as Sir Austen Chamberlain had said, there was nothing 
that should hinder the development of the most friendly relations 
between the two countries. 

The moment, he said, was one in which alarming impediments to 
the preservation of peaceful relations had arisen, and never since the 
War had there been such misgivings about the fate of peace. These 
misgivings were shared by all friends of peace and by the broad masses 
of all countries. The consoling feature was that there were now no 
groups of nations waiting a propitious moment to attack one another. 
The overwhelming majority of States were profoundly anxious for 
the preservation of peace. The danger spots were at least located 
and clearly defined. 

This did not mean, however, that they were localized; if one 
State were threatened, all the others ought to consider themselves 
threatened also. The war danger could only be averted, or the risk 
reduced to the utmost by the collective action of all States, especially 
the Great Powers. The British Government, by the Declaration of 
February 3rd, had taken a step towards the collective preservation 
of peace. Mr, Eden’s visit was not merely the beginning of co-operation 
between their two countries, but also a pledge of its continuation. 

M. Litvinoff concluded by drinking the health of King George V, 
of the British people, and of Mr. Eden bimself. 

Mr. Eden said that though the purpose of his visit was exploratory 
only, he agreed that they would be justified in saying that this first 
occasion of personal contact in Moscow marked a notable and hopeful 
landmark in the relations between the two countries. 

British foreign policy was based on the League, and the essence 
of the League was universality. The prime object of the policy of 
Britain was peace, and he was confident that this was also the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union. 

March 29th.—Mr. Eden was received by M. Stalin, who was 
accompanied by M. Molotoff and M. Litvinoff. 

March 31st.—Mr. Eden left Moscow for Warsaw, and a joint Anglo- 
Soviet communiqué was issued referring to the conversations held, 
“which were conducted throughout in an atmosphere of complete 
inendliness and frankness.” The statement continued : 

“Mr. Eden and MM. Stalin, Molotoff and Litvinoff were of the 
opinion that in the present international situation it was more than 
ever necessary to pursue the endeavour to promote the building up of 
a system of collective security in Europe as contemplated in the Anglo- 
French communiqué of February 3rd and in conformity with the 
principles of the League of Nations. 

“ It was emphasized in the conversations by MM. Stalin, Molotoff 
and Litvinoff that the organization of security in Eastern Europe and 
the proposed pact of mutual assistance do not aim at the isolation or 
encirclement of any State, but at the creation of equal security for all 
participants, and that the participation in the pact of Germany and 
Poland would therefore be welcomed as affording the best solution of 
the problem. 

“The representatives of the two Governments were happy to 
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note .. . that there is at present no conflict of interest between th, 
two Governments on any of the main issues of international policy 
and that this fact provided a firm foundation for the development oj 
fruitful collaboration between them in the cause of peace. They are 
confident that both countries, recognizing that the integrity and the 
prosperity of each is to the advantage of the otber, will govern their 
mutual relations in that spirit of collaboration and loyalty to obliga. 
tions assumed by them which is inherent in their common membership 
of the League of Nations.” 

The statesmen were confirmed in their opinion that the co-operation 
of the two countries in the general work for the collective organization 
of peace and security was ‘‘ of primary importance for the furtherance 
of international efforts to this end.’’ 

April 1st.—The press published articles expressing appreciation 
of Mr. Eden’s visit, and the Pravda said the Soviet Union was satisfied 
with the discussions, which achieved most important results. Both 
Governments were convinced that they must continue to strive for 
the creation of a system of collective security as envisaged in the 
communiqué of February 3rd. 

Mr. Eden had convinced them that the British method, of seeking 
information by personal contact in Berlin, was sound. 

April 2nd.—The representatives of several German steel firms 
were expelled from the country. 


Vatican City. 

April Ist.—In his allocation at the Consistory in the Vatican the 
Pope made a reference to world affairs in which he said he was pro- 
foundly moved when he looked at that terrible crisis—economic, 
political and, in particular, moral—which was torturing mankind. 

“That the peoples should again take up arms one against the 
other,’’ said His Holiness ; ‘‘ that the blood of brothers should again 
be shed ; that destruction and ruin should be scattered over land and 
sea and in the air—this would be a crime so heinous, a manifestation 
of folly so mad, that we regard it as absolutely impossible. . . . But 
if anyone did dare to commit this impious crime, then we shall not be 
able to do otherwise than pray God with bitterness of heart to ‘ scatter 
the peoples who desire war.’ ” 


Yugoslavia. 

March 25th.—M. Titulescu arrived in Belgrade and entered into 
discussions with M. Yevtitch. 

March 26th.—M. Titulescu informed the press that as President 
of the Little Entente Council and of that of the States signatory to 
the Balkan Pact he had explained to the members of those bodies what, 
in the existing international situation, it was in their interest to accept 
and with what they were under no conditions to put up. He added 
that the view of M. Yevtitch tallied with his own. 
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